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« variety of spprcactiee t^.ken by five Southern states 
towara the improvement of teacher education proqraiE are described* 
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Highlights 



• Although recent declines in the performance of high school students on national college entrance 
tests can be attributed to a multitude of factors, states are pinning some of the blame and most of their 
hopes for cure on the elementary and secondary schools and the system that prepares and certifies 
school teachers and administrators. 

• States throughout the country are considering changes in the teacher education/ certification pro- 
cess, spurred by discouraging news, such as the report that over half the teachers in oi^e school distiact 
failed to pass a basic competency test and that less than five percent of the teacher education grad- 
uates from some colleges are passing the certification examination. 

♦ Teacher education/certification can be viewed as a '^pipeline process/' and if the goals of better 
teaching and better learning are to be achieved, then a number of improvements need to be made 
along that pipeline, not just the addition of an examination for prospective teachers at iheendof the 

process. 

♦ Comprehensive state plans to improve teacher education/ certification need to be developed within 
a realistic time span. The most effective plans may: 

+ provide for screening of candidates for teacher education programs; 

+ produce a test of teacher competencies with cutoff scores that are understanaable and acceptable ' 
to the layman; 

^ involve currently employed teachers and administrators^ in planning; 

^ enlist the cooperation of all segments of higher education, not just teachei\ed'ucaiion programs and 



^ devise ah evaluation system for student arid intern teacliers that is inSiWated from local pressures 
and I hat includes a well-trained team of^valuators; 

+ inform teacher education programs of^the weaknesses identified by competency tests and student 
teacher evaluations, so that curricular modifications can be made; 

^ direct special attention to the adverse effects that teacher competency examination programs may 
have initially on black teacher candidates and provide beefed^up skills, development programs; 

^ fund^a supportive research program to judge how well the pipeline changes are working: 



statew*ide agencies; 
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Foreword 



One of higher edueaiion's major rebgon^ibiliiies i$ preparing teachers, counselors* and administrators 
lor the public schools. One-fifth of all bachelor's degrees and about half jof all master s degrees awarded 
in the South each year come in the field of education. 

State iegislaiurcs n the South arc calling for improvemeili^tvthe process that prepares and certifies 
t^eachers as one way to increase performance of elementary ano^condary school pupils. Recently, the 
Southern Regional Education Board (SREB) called together p^sans involved in these proposed 
teacher education changes to discuss their efforts and commissioned this paper by^ Robert E. Stoltz. 
vice-chancellor for academic affairs of Western Carolina UniversityNDr. Stolt^, who has wide expe- 
rience in the design of tests of teache. ^competency, is convinced that it^is alone will rrot ^ara^tcc 
improved leaching, and in this report makes a number of suggestions for ch^hge throughout the i^acher 
education certification process. \. ^ 

Over the past 30 years, SREB has b^n concerned with a number<^f aspects pfs^cacher education, 
SREB*efforisJiave helped develop special curriculum for the teachers of exceptional childrem- design 
master of arts in teaching programs to help stem the teacher education shortage of the early l%Os,and 
estunate the teacherNupply and demand outlook' for the Seventiesand Eighties, Wcliope this report will 
assist states ingihcir "effort's to improve the quality of teacher preparation and service, 

Winlred L, Godwin 
President 
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The Teacher Pipeline and 

Quality Goiitrol 



"'Pipeline process'^and "Equality contror'are not everyday terms intjffe world of teacher education and 
certification. Since the l950Ss when Ofganizationaland bodgeting models were borrowed from btisineii;^ • 
K and 'layered onto the .public" schools, professional educators have had an avetsion to embracing the 

^ ' language of commerce lo describe their activities. Nevertheless, pipeline and quality control may w^elKbe 
J the most appropriate terms to describe the movement today to make sizable changes in that rather 

entrenched process called teacher certification. ^ 

^ ^ Vhe movemepi^has a national base. One recent survey reported that changes in the teacher certifica- 

tion process are being con^idercdor have already been established by legislatures and state departments 
of education in, Ari/.ona, Colorado, Florida, Georgia^ Hliaois, Kansas, Louisiana^ Michigan, 
Mississippi, Missouri. North Carolina. Oregon, South Carolina.^ennessee, Vermont, j^ind Virginia. 
Add to this list the number of individuaUchool districts that^j^e implementing changes in the ways they 
selecr prospective teachers and or their retention practices, anti yoM have considerable evidence of a 
ncxt-to-national phenomenon* But the movement is particularly visiblCjartd we)txlcveloped, among the 
SREB'sVates, Alterations in the teacher education certification process in five of these states arc 
spotlighted here, not as preferred models of what othci^; might do.Jt)ut to illustrate the var^ty of"", 
. approaches already lakfin. 



j Why Make Changes? 



Why ihe sudden iniertsi in the matter of teacher certification? Whi\t sparked it? To some degree thc^c 
^Ajucstions must be answered a bit differently for each state, but bthind all lie sonK oommoajintecedents. 
/To get at the primary reasons, requires only the application of simple logic, triggered by some anecdotal 
evidence that defends that choice of logic, buttressed by ^^ome small-scale bu^ timely research that adds 
its own special support and note of urgency. Quite simply, if test scores on nationally^nofmed college 
admissions tests arc falling, as they have been, then i?it reasonable to conclude thai all of the blame 
should be borne b\ the students themselves, their lamilics, oi v}>c labric ol hueiety? Isn't it jhsi as 
reasonable to believe that a share of the blame should rest with schools and teachers? And, when we get 
to teachers, isn^i it possible that in thi^ latter group there might be some who are weak or downright 
incompetent? If a state administers a competency test to all of Us prospective high school graduates and t, 
fmds that unacceptably large numbers are failing the test, isn't it quite po:>sible that poor teaching might ^ 
ha\c been a coniri>>uior to that lailure? 

In response to coun actions, some states conducted what seemed to be sensible, even if quick and 
rough, validity studies of the National Teachers Examination (NTK) a widely used measure of what 
rGachcrs should know about the functions of teaching, developed by the Educational Testing Services 
{ H 1 S). As a direct consequence of one ol these studies, the state is able to generate cutoff scores which, 
according to the professionals participating in the validating studies, should son out those who are 
knowledgeable in their teaching discipline from those who are not. But the sad news is that if these 
cutoff scoies aic applied to candidates Irom earliei years or to current candidates, large numbers of 
teachers could not reach or pass the cutolf point. Even worse, very few individuals from some particular 
colleges should be able to pass. Two general conclusions are often drawn from this collection of data. 
First, that many of the teachers certified in the past were probably not very competent in terms of 
knoV ledge of their spccialiiN . And second, that something might be u rong w ith those programs that are 
designed and advertised as being able to produce educated teachers who ought to be able to reach and 
pass these cutoff points. 
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This basic^set of arguments gets further support from sevcral^pkrces of test data available and given 
wide circulJfionl Take, for instance, the cxpertence in Dallies. School officials there gave ihc Wesman 
Personnel Classification Test to*535 first^ycar teachers. Over one-half faiKd to pass a cutoff score 
selected by ih,e dtstnci. Worse, 6(Ticiais climated that the Dallas" teachers scored lower than K94 slater 
certified teachers who took the test earlier but who were not employed. An additional report ^owed a 
group of administrators performed, on the average, even lower than the teachers. When the press j^ave 
wi\je pubhcity to the test results. Dallas officials sa^tj no official cutoffjiad been established and the data 
were beijig collected (or several purposes. But. whether for research or for final decisions! the test score 
cat was out of the bag. and the scrarfible to e^lain or itnprove began in earnest. 

As if thc^Hest scores, siati^iics, ahd eveiydayl^ic weren't enough; there are the situations that strike 
the public closest to home -direct exposure no a case of questionable teacher competency. In 
Louisiana, f^r example; an obvious spark had its origin in notes local teachers xSent home to parents. 
The notes contained numerous grammatical errors. In onC widely publicized^ase, there was not a single 
sentence that did not have a significant error in construction or grammar, Li Mobile. Alabama, a 
teacher is reported to have written \6 a parent: "Scott want pass in hjs assignment^'it alk he had a poem 
and he fcU to daiC Ct^leciively. th^se incidents add support to the su^picjon that has been growitig in 
legislative halls^ something is oot right with teacher quality. The part^nts'view of the mattens usually 
clear and to the point. How can you expect my son or daughter to learn to write properly if the teacher * 
cannot!* 

ft » 

It would be easy, and-comlorting to some professional educators, to dismiss the whole f^iror over 
teacher ceqificauon as jvist another fad. But that would probably be wrong. There is a featureio these 
retrcnt changes in the certification process that*1tmovcs them from the fad Category namclyifa strong 
direct or imfilied legislative endorsement accompanied by specific staiutpry requirements, frosted over 
with no small amount of quantitative and qualitative reporting requirements. 

Adjustments Along the Training Pipeline 

' It would greatly oversimplify the current movement to describe it as solely related totheone-tuiie act 
ol teacher certification, even though much of the noise and hoopla has been focused on the event of 
certiftcauon. Bui. in the more complete and comprehensive a pproaches> much of the effort and some of 
the mostTcvjsionary attacks are being applied much earlier in time along the pipe Hnef The emerging 
logic says that to miprove significantly the quality of the prospective teacher force, .his work must begin * 
at points along the pipeline, welfin advance of the certification stage. Toipakir this logic clear. Ict)^ take 
a quick*look at the sequence of stages through which a prospective teacher must move before final 
certification and acceptance mto the profession. 

We needtobegin with the youngster m high school who aspires to becomcJWT'eacher First, the student 
must be admitted to a college or university. At the more selecTive institution^, a certam amount of 
screening out takes place at ^is point. 11. however, the student begins at a rcgidna) state unn ersity oral 
a local community coHege. relatively little initial screening occurs, due to the open-door admission 
policy ot most ot these institutions. During the first two years, th^ npical student takes mostly general 
education courses, wuh only modest speciali/aiion possible or encouraged. 

At about the end of the .sophomore year, the student must be accepted mto the teacher education 
program. Acceptance usually means that the student has eikrned at least a "C'averagc ory^oHege work 
taken to that point. The rigor of the general education progcam will result in some screening out ol the 
academically weaker prospective teachers prior to this point. One would expect that the prolessional 
tjeacher education coinses. offered normally in the last two years of college, would further screen out 
prospective teachers, and they do, but^to a much lesser degree than the lay person might thmk, A 
common observation of prolessionals. a perception which on most caitipusescan be ^>upported by hard 
data. IS that these prolessional .sequence courses arc often not heavilydemanding intellectually, and that 
the. grading practices of the progratns are generous. 

In the strong teacher education programs within the contemporary college, the principal screening 
step IS p/obabK tlie lield experience that all prospective student teachers receive. This controlled and 
monitored student cxj^cncnce is olton placed late in the educational piogiaiDs pnmaiilx loi cost 




reasons. Her<, depending on the c»re w(ih which the teacher training institutions approach^he problerp 
of selecting the teachers and schoo^s with which their jtydcnts will work, and the emphasis they p*ace on 
careful observation^and contact py theif faculty with the praspective teacher in the field, the first serious 
screening of the prospect as a jftacher rather than as : college student occurs. Failure in this student 
teaching avssignment usually means no ^ollege recommendation for certification. When the student has 
completed all ofthe work prescribed by the college and the school or department of education, he is 
granted a degree and recommended for certification by either the state department of education or by 
the <J611egc (the practice differs a bit from state to state, depending on which is granted the final 
certification resjp^nsibility). 

Approved Program Certification: What Most States Have Now 

This pr<*cess; generally known as the approved program apprdach, is the one used; with local 
variations, by all of the SREB states^ It gets its name because the collage's professi^l educational 
program must meet with the approval of the state department of education. The approval proci^ss 
begins with the state department laying out certification' requirements for the colleges to follow. 
Pe(;iadic checks by^teams of educators f<yrmed by the state dcpartment-of education attempt to insure 
that the college hasVollowed the state requF«ihents. If the college has done so, its program is approved 
ajid graduates of that program can be recommended for certification^ with certification almost ' 
completely assured following graduation. 

« 

The requirements for approval have typically covered what subjects or courses would be required, 
what the qualifications of faculty teaching the courses should be, what instructional materials and 
facilities are needed, the library resources ne^ed, and the like. Ah adaptation of this approach, but only 
an adaptation^ has appeared in recem years in such states as North Carolina where the state department 
has issued extaisive lists of competencies which teachers should have before being certified. Under this 
'*compctcncy certification'* model the colleges are free to offer what courses they wish so long as they 
can demonsicate that, through the array of required course offerings and field experiences, the 
graduates arc able to meet the required competencies. While intriguing and reasonable on the surface, * 
the fact of the matter seems to be that* in p/actice, the competency approach still resembles very much 
the old approved program approach. Its impact on dramatically changing teaching education programs 
has been spotty and often flceiing. 

The approach to the problem facing the states then becomes fairly straightforward, once you 
understand that there is a pipeline system through which a prospective teacher hiust flow before being 
stamped '^certified." If the aim;is to improve the teachers who are to be certified, then changes must 
occur somewhere along the pipeline. Obviously, there arc several plajpes along this four- or fivc-ycar- 
long process where this is possible. Furthermore, a change in one piece of the pipeline without change in 
another may mean no real change at the end. 

Don't Just Add A Test 

The pipeline logic is^not yet fully dc\*cloped in most state approaches and thrmost recent changes 
have centered on the certification stage itself The most frequently seen alteration is the simple addition 
of a test requirement to the old approved program structure. Front and center comes the notion that if 
you add a test at the end of the process {an objective mcastrrement of what every go<x^teachef dughtto 
know to do his work) wouldn't you be more likely j^Jnsuje thequality of individual teachers cin</in the 
process make the teacher education institutions shape up? After all, if it is reasonable to test students to 
sec if they should get a diploma, isn't it equally reasonable to test a teacher to inake sure he knows what 
It is he is supposed to teach? The new htjj;dle usually requires that the prospective teacher take and pass a 
test prior to being eligible for certification. The test instruments (proposed or used vary, reflecting the 
different histories of the states with test requirements and ihcir particular Concept of minitiai skill 
requirentents. Other states seem to understandahai this test move alone, even if well developed and * 
carefully administered, will not be sufficient to have the full effects they wish on the scale they want. 
Consequently, they arc nijanipulating other segments of the pipeline, principally by inserting additional 
routing mcdianisms. tighter and more objective quality controls of specific processes within the system 
(such as the student teaching period), and logger and much more carefully scrutinized probationary 
periods. ^ 
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Treacher Surplus or Deficit: The States Call for Quality 



Inlootingai the "\vh\v'ihat spurred the movemeni, it b probablygood todbpeliwolairlycotnmon 
noiiom. Some argue that the effort lo insert uti addiiional tough test rcquircmdrtt in the certification 
process vv*ab to curtail ihc iiUpply'of new leachers^ lurlher and. as a consequence^ reduce the Mij.* of the 
teacher surplui^ that has been proiecied for the 1,980s. While a teacher surplus may have helped 
encourage siaie tlCfaftoKnts and legislatures to rakse standards for teacher certitlca^iion. ihere is good 
evidence from one state that even a current leacher (h/wu has not stopped the state Irmn i|o\ing lo 
tighten up the pipeline. A 

The current anticipated teacher productivity of Georgia higher education in.stitutions is about 3,000 
no^eachers for 1978-79, down from previous years. In recent years. Georgia has needed about 6.000 
begirhfring ttachers each year lo fill annual vacancies. This year the legi^ilaturc approved spmc3, 100 new 
teacher oositions to strengthen or initiate new programs, largely in the lower grades. Georgia^ with its 
historically low salary schedule for teachers, has for years been an importer o*' \e..cher$. But even in the 
face of this deficit situation, now9,000 spaces, and with only about 3^000 newte*iCher$ produced within 
the statCv Georgia has maintained its competency test requirement for teacher certification. The only 
relaxation permitted to date is a provision for an interim period, \s*\\cn a candidate might be offered a 
one-year^*non-renewable certificate. This i^ a temporary loosening only in that the prospective teacher 
^^^j^ill have lo pass the required lest before being permitted to teach for a second year. 

Ihe judgment is that stronger certification requirements are not being designed to cope with the 
teacher surplus. In fact* the contrary may be the result of the new certification requirements* The gap 
between the number of teachers who can meet the new standards and the number of tcachingpositions 
requiring those skills may grow* rapidly certainly in the short term. The surplus may have helped the 
powers-ihai-be to move, and move now\ but the movement was noidesigned toehniinate the surplus 
alone. , 

While Nomc ha\e argued that ihc rush loward more and tougher hurdles \\as designcdMo eliminate 
black teachers a nd to close black instiiutioasahis\Joosnot scemto be a significant lactonn the national 
mo\cmeni. l\ is true ih;n ihedaHa emerging irom states whore the new requiiXMneuts are in place and 
operating show gkuimy prospects lor the black teacher aspnants and blac^ institutions. In Louisiana^ 
toi example, onh sUghtlx more than hall oi the tall term graduates tn>mall institutions who took the 
states ne\\h cstabhshcd teacher certihcaiion icsi passed/ But at two ol iMc predominantly black 
campuses, the percentage ol graduates passing was belou five percent, liven with thisgloomy situation, 
once the goals and mteni ol the quality improvement efton have been made explicit, the move in most 
states has gained the support of substantial portions of the black population and leadership. To black 
parents, the damage to ihei^ children from exposure to a less than the best teacher possible may be more 
self-evident and critical than it may be to some white parents. In some states* special provisions already 
have been made in regulations to provide lor and maintain the racial balance required and needed* 

Data IVom one state suggests tbai black students at v^hiie colleges arc more likely to succeed on tests 
such as the N I Ejthan are blae^siudents at black colleges. Other data indicate that as the word olirfhe 
'Meaeher stX^pltisT spreads, n is the more able students who are leax ing tcachereducation programs, not 
the less able. Still other studies are reporting that each year nM>rc teachers arc leaving the profession 
eather than e\er belorc a uithdrawal buluiMor \ariousl\ explained b> ''teacher burnout" and 
avoidance of growing disciplinary problems within the schools. Put it all together and this may mean 
that greatly increased efforts will be made to recruit and attract black .si:udcnts into improved teachef 
education programs- particularly at white campuses atkl necessarily at black campuses if they are to 
fc* nd off major enrollment drops. If salaries and working conditions do not improve, the major takers of 
jobs as teachers will increasingly be those who do not see themselves as having many attractive job 
options. 



Approaches in FiVe SR£B States 



Now just what is it thai the stales have been doing to improve thcquahiy oi the pnv ess that educates 
and certifies teachers? A basis lor understanding the dimensions ol the situation can be established by 
looking at developmems in live selected states. J his y^uick look will not covt.M all situations or illustrate 



all possibiUties. but U will lay out sorre case historic^hal can be a guide to what is happening, or might 
happen, in other states. v . • 

Georgia 

The Georgia legistalurc was ready in 1970 to initiate changes in the state teacher certification 
practices. The Georgia Department of Education, aware of this interest, requested time to develop a 
comprehensive plan lo address the tfoncerns identified by the legislature. Eighteen months later, a six- 
year plan had been prepared, presented to the legislature, and received legislative endorsemeniv 

Basically, the Georgia plan retains the approved program concept, and. in approving collegiate 
programs, gives emphasis to the types of competencies that should be developed in prospective 
teachers. The certification approach, however, is described as a '*pcrformance-based'' model because 
emphasis is given to the skills, achievement, and accomplishments of the teacher candidates as they can 
be measured by tests or judged and evaluated in field situations. 

The eye catcher in the Georgia process is the requirement that a prospective teacher must pass a 
criterion-referenced test of the basic knowledge in the leaching field for which certification is sought. 
Criterion-referenced tests are tests ^f the material as it would be taught at the grade level being certified. 
The first tests were administered in October, 1978, and are scheduled to be offered four times a year at 
four or five centers across the state. The first time the tests were given, 81 percent of the persons taking 
the tests passed. Georgia officials estimate that it costs about $30,000 to develop a test for each of the 20 
specific certification fields. In some certification ar^eas where volume is small, tests may not be 
developed because of the high costs per candidate, but panels of experts may be convened to interview 
and review the performance of the leather candidates. 

^ . * 

Georgia also rcquircb'an on-the-job assessment of each candidate over a ihrec-year pcnod 
essentially a long internship or probationary period with extensive evaluation. The State Department 
of Education contracted with the University of Georgia to develop a list of the basic, or generic, 
competencies which a good teacher should possess. A\fter an extended review process. 1« basiC 
competencies were ideniified for measurement during the internj^hip period. After teacher candidates 
pasb the criierion-referenced test, they arc issued a non-renewable certificate, valid lor three years, 
which permitN them to enter the internship pr*oceb.s. Special external evaluation centers have been 
established by the State Department. These centers; which are expected to be fully operational by fall 
1980. have the primary responsibility of seeingthat each intern tcftchcr is evaluated /mvV^ during each 
year of the internship. At each point, data will be provided from up to six sources: an external evaluator ^ 
vbho is on the staff of the evaluation center; an adjninistrator supervising the candidate in the school: a 
^ master teacher; student reports; a colleague; and possibly an administrator, named by the intern, other 
than the one currently supervising the intern. The external evaluator, master teacher, and administrator 
w^ill all receive special training in using the evaluation* procedures. 

In the Georgia approach it is intended that in-service education will be provided the intern teacher 
and, in large part, will be directed toward weaknesses identified from the criterion-referenced test 
results or brought to light in the perlbdic evaluations. Successful completion of this process would then 
lead to certification. 

There also arc additional screens in the Georgia pipeHne. While tnost Georgia institutions are essen- 
tially open door in their admissions process, some arc not. Moreover, in Georgia there is a requirement 
in the public colleges and universities that each college student, regardless of major, must take and pass"^ 
a test of«^Tiiing and composition skill prior to entry into the junior year. The "rising junior" test helps 
insure that all students entering into ih'b professional education sequence in the colleges have met j|t 
least a. minimal skill requirement in English composition. 

Florida 

While no unified and comprehensive plan for modifyingthe teacher pipeline has been designated, the 
elements of a new process directed at individual pipeline points are emerging from specific actions taken 
by the state legislature. The first major change was approved by the legislature in 1^78". with additional 
laws this year. As it now stands. Florida will retain a basic approved program model and a required 



score at the 40th percentile on i nitionaUy-normed college entrinoe eximinttion a minimal 
requirement (at the sophomore year) for students entering into a college-tewl teacher education 
program. Hoiwver, the State Board of Education it permitted to mivt thii limit for up to 10 percent of 
the applicanu. The percenuge selected m^y allow for some discretion in acceptance on an institutional 
basis or it may be made mandatory on a systemwide basis. This latter i^giodification was made when it 
became obvious that the 40th percentile alone would greatly curtail the number of minority students 
who would be eligible to enter the teacher education programs. 

The State Department is charged ^mth developing both genermi and specialized examinations which 
must be passed by graduation before a teacher can be certified. These tests must be ready by July I, 
19S0. The tests are linked to the process by which college programs are approved by requiring thai by 
July 1, 1982, a sute^pproved program must have SO percent or more of its students making pauing 
scores qn the certification exams or the college will lose its approved program status. As of this date, the 
1^ exact format and content of the examinations have not yet been established. 

Sututes approved this year require the State Depanment to look at the possibility of competency 
tests in communications and mathematics to be given in the sophomore year of college. The plan calls 
for a student to pass these tests before entering into upper-division, work, including the teacher 
education professional sequence. 1 his proposed test appean to be markedly similar in concept to the 
Georgia ^'rising junior*' examination. 

The Florida approach also calls for a one^year, supervised internship. But from here the trail is hard 
to follow because no specific model for the internship is proposed. Rather, the State Department^ in 
consulution with teacher education centers and colleges of education, was given until July 1 , 1981, to 
explore several models and identify one or more for use. Limited funding is available for model 
development and evaluation, and there remain several unanswered questions about the intern models, 
. such as who, if anyone, pays the student while on the internship. 

When finally past all these hurdles, the teacher candidate woulc be granted a renewable certificate 
good for a period not to exceed five years. The language of the statutes is flexible but certainly strongly 
implies that, prior to renewal, a practicing teacher would be expected to demonstrate competency 
^gain. One slight loophole which opened this year permits the substitution of three years of ""successful 
teaching^ for the internship^ but this is not so much an escape hatch as it is a necessaiy device for dealing 
in the short term with the sizable number of prospective teachers Florida attracts each year from other 
states who are still needed to fill Florida vacancies. The substitution is not available to Florida 
graduates. 

North Carolina 

The North Carolina approach is novel because it represents a quietly developed joint effort by the 
Board of Governors of the }6^mpus University of Nonh Carolina System and the State Board and 
State Department of Education. These two key groups adopted a joint resolution setting forth the 
outlines of a comprehensive plan to assure quality in the teacher production process. It did not arise out 
of a specify set of prior le^slative requirements or special actions. The two agencies believe that only 
minimal special sututoiy requirements would be needed to carry out the plan. Independent as their 
action has been, there is evidence that, as they approached the problem, both the Board of Governors 
and the Sute Board were aware of growing legislative concern and interest in the matter, and felt their 
efforts to get their own act together would be viewed favorably in the state capiul 

The joint approach seems to have grown out of the extensive Teacher Education Review Process 
(TERP) carried out by the Board of Governors in 1976-77. This was an indepth look into the quality 
and productivity of all teacher education programs (some 469) within the system. One of the dnx resulu 
of the study was the discontinuation of 8S teacher education progmms. But another recommendation 
growing out of TERP, and perhaps the more far reaching, was for expanded and continuous 
communications with the State Department of Education on a number of issues of common interest. 
These discussions began quietly and informally, and high on the common interest list was teacher 
certification. From these low key discussions grew the broad plan which has now been accepted by both 
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the Board of Governors and the State Board of Educatioit as a guideline for action. The plan is just that 
at this stage- a plan. Much remains 10 be done to flesh out the plan with specific activities and 
instrument!, and no precise timetable has been established for when the full plan goes operational But 
the plan is of considerable interest since it does address" the issue clearly as a pipeline problem, 
emphasizing needed activities at critical steps in the process if the full question of the ability to assure 
teacher quality is to be answered. 

As now outlined, the plan calls for the following: 



• Use ol college entrance examination data as both a guidance tool and possibly as a loose / 
screen at the earliest stage of entry into the collegiate program. New freshmen would be ^ 
advised as lo their chances for entering into the teacher sequence, completing it success- 
fully, and their job prospects upon graduation. 

• Review and examination of the general education programs of all the university system 
campuses to insure essential coverage and appropriate standards in basic skill areas. 

• 1 he development of a prc-ieacher education screening proced^are which would utilize 
tests to measure skills in communications and mathematics, along with other general 
education subjects. This is not designed to be a one-shot pass/ fail procedure; indiviuuals 
tailmg the screen will have the opportunity to review and try again. 

• The approved program model in its general form would continue, but with tr^ore attention 
given to spelling out the competencies expected and more care given to insiire that m- 
Mitutions are takmg the appropriate siep^ .so* that their students achieve those 
competencies. 

• A neu cooperative aporoach to the student teaching experience. Special attention 'vould 
bo given to how student teaching -sites are selected, supported, and utilized m concert with 
the colleges' instructional programs. 

• Vhe dcvelopmeni of a criterion>referenced set of tests lO scr%e as part of the final prc- 
scrvice evaluation of teacher education candidates. These tests are not necessarily 
ihought of as replacing the NT E but would serve to supplement it. North Carolina tests 
will seek to determine if the prospective teacher has the knowledge to achieve the specific 
instructional program objectives lor the grade levels in question. 

• Initial certification lor a fixed period of time, probably three years. During this pro- 
bationarv period, the candidate would be evaluated for both employmcmand contmumg 
cemlicailon. 1 he plan is not specific at this stage, however, it provides that a careful 
coupling of in-scrvicc training with the evaluation process be made in order to help the 
candidate when areas of weakness are identified. The repeated recognition of the role that 
can be played b\ the in-scrvicc education process would appear to be one of the strengths 
oJ the North Carolina plan. 

• The plan concludes with a call tor establishing a number of pilot centers throughout the 
state, beginning this next \car. to help define and develop the specific elements called for 
m the overall model. 

It is too earlv to sav exactly what will emerge in North Carolina as a final process, but in terms of 
attempting to conceptualue the problem in its entirety and de\ ise an attack plan on the critical points 
along the pipeline with a reasonable timetable, the planning is commendable. 

Before leaving North Carolina it should bo mentioned that m an independent action, growing out of 
an expert jurv panel validation studv of the N7E, there is afloat a propo.sal to establish new higher NTE 
minimum scores. These new higher minimums. .set as a resuh of the validity study, would be reached 
o\ er a four-year period. The new cutoffs will be appreciably above ihe old standards in most cases. 1 he 
signiUcancc'lor some instnut..>ns o.tn be rcadih appreciated, lot il these new standards had been 
applied to the products ol one instiiution o\ cnhc last Sew \ears. o\or 95 percent ol its graduates would 
ha\e tailed. 
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The St»tc Superintendent of PubHc Instruction appears to have uken a stronj lead in forroing and 
establishiri ibe new look in Louisiana teacher certificatidn. Through his urging, a bill was introduced 
by a sizable number of le^slators and passed in 1977, This bill «{ave the Superintendent the authority to 
select and administer a competency test to individuals seeking certification. The Superintendent was 
granted authority to set the minimum passing scores and to choose which test lo use within some 
gf^nerat guidelines The test selected was the NTEt Cutoff scores were set about two standard errors 
below the minimums identified by an ETS validity study. Starting in the fall of 1978, teachers were to 
meet these standards to be certified. ' 

\^^Loui«iana has also retained the old approved program approach as a part of the process &ugmented 
■^^tyyarhree-year provisional certificatior. for teachers initially certified. Underanaccompanying statute, 
all continuing teachers, principals, and administrators arc to be evaluated at least once a year. During 
the initial three-year probationary period, the new teacher is scheduled to receive a careful evaluation 
before a continuing certificate would te granted. However, some reports from around the state 
indicated that the current procedure and practices for annual evaluation are unclear and cumbersome, 
and it is hard to say just how well this component is working. 

« 

Overall in the state only 53 percent of the 1978 fall graduates and 66 percent of the May graduates 
passed the new NTE cutoffs. Large numbers of black students from black instituUons failed to achieve 
the required score on the test in its initial year. Amqng 21 1 May graduates, at the predcminanily white 
insti\utions, 72 percent of the students at the public ai^ 78 percent at the private institutions passed the 
test, whereas at the predominantly black institutiohs only 4 percent of the graduates at public 
institutions and 26 percent at private institutions passdd the test. Modifications made in the statutes in 
1979 provide that a local superintendent may be periHmed to hire, for one year only, a prospective 
teacher who scored within 10 percent of the required tesr^orc. But at the end of the year, the teacher 
would have to pass the test at the minimtfm-levcl. These emergency teaching permits may be issued only 
during a two-year transitional period ending in 1981. 

While higher education may not have played a significant role in the formulation of the current 
requirements, public statements by education officials haw indicated support for the major features of 
the new model certification process. 

South Carolina 

A few years ago the NTE passing score in South Carolina was raised to levels between 1 ,000 and 
1 ,100, depending on the area of certification in question, with the result that ihout half of the South 
Carolina graduates taking the test failed to meet the required level. Worse, m the case of the graduates of 
some black colleges, this figure reached 100 percent failure. This situation spawned a rider on the 1 978* 
79 appropriations bill in South Carolina. If the State Board of Education did not come up with a report 
, during 1978 which would include the impact of NTE tests and particular score levels on the teacher 
supply and demand question, and possible ah^rnativesto the NTE, the NTE passing score would return 
to975. Under the 1978 requirement a joint House-Senate study committee was created to look into this 
matter, and a similar charge was given to the State Department of Education. The current product of 
this dual exploration is a bill before the 1979 South Carolina legislature which makes some strong and 
wide-ranging recommendations. The "looking into" process also has spawned some sharp exchanges 
between members of the Senateand the State Department, a rather uncommon public happening. As of 
raidfJuly. a bill has passed the Senate but is running into opposition in the House. The Senate proposal 
includes the following recommendations: 
% - 

• Undergraduate students majoring in education^must successfully complete a basic skills 
examination before being admitted into the teacher education program. 

♦ A South Carolina teaching examination program will be developed to measure the 
"cognitive teaching area competencies desired for initial job assignment." These 
examinations shall contain a minimum number of common or general knowledge 



questions. An existing examination may be use4 or South Carolina may develop its own. * 
but the exam must be validated and ready for use no later than July 1 , 1^81. 

Procedures will belTcveloped to evaluate a lekcher during a provisional ^^ear of teaching. 
Training programs f<?r insuring observer reliability uill be developed. In ^^ddiiion. .siaf f 
development programs will be developed for persons who teach on a provLsional 
certificate, 

• During the provisional year, each provisional teacher will be evaluated at least ihree 
times by a team consisting of a representative of the school district and an evaluation 
specialist employed by the Depa^ment of Education. 

• After successful completion of the one-yc^r provisional period, the teacher may be 
I employed by a school district for the subsequent year during a one^vear contract and 
\ again be evaluated at least two limes during the year Only after both the provisional and 

^■■''tHcJ^U year under an annual contract shall a teacher feceive a continuing contract. 

One of the most interesting provisions of the Senate bill is that the responsibility for doing these 
^ things is noi directly delegated to the State Superintendent or the State Department of Education but 
rather to a special Educator Improvement Task Force. This task force would prepare, validate, and 
administer the tests. The State Superintendent of Education would serve as an ex-officio. non-voting 
member and chairman of the task force, but a majority of the task force members would be appointed 
by the governor or would be chairmen of key Senate and House commitiees. 

^One factor which sparked the proposed changes is that a teacher in South Carolina can be given 
continuous employment rights after only about 65 day^vas a leachcr. Consequently, the lengthening of 
the provisional and one-year contract period to a total of two years in an esseniially probationary hiatui* 
represents quite a shift in the credeniialing process. 

Other SREB States 

Across the South, other states^are considering or already making moves to get on board the teacher 
certification change wagon. Virginia requires every teacher seeking initial certification after July I, 
1980, to take an examination selected by the State Board. In lenm^ssee. a subcommittee of the State 
Board has recommended that teacher training institutions determine by tests the competency of 
students choosing to enter teacher education programs, the ability to pass another basic teaching skills 
tcbt ol the graduation requirements, and develop a one* to three-year internship as a mandatory 
requirement pru>r to regular renewable certification, Arkama^ has begun requiring all prospectixe 
candidates for certification to take the N1 £. but as yet will not use the set minimum passing scores Or 
cutoffc on the tests. The Arkansiis approach can be viewed as primarily a daia-gathering step now, a 
possible precursor u> a validation effort later 

The list goes on.and patterns are changing rapidly. Teacher cenificatioiKV^hich afew >x^arsagocould 
have been a from runner lor the 'least Hkely to move in any direction^award. is about to walk off with 
1979's **faster than a speeding bullet" nomination. No one knows whereat will stop and what the final 
configuration will be in the various states* Perhaps most important, there is time to shape the outcomes. 
The changes may be fast moving, but numerous options are available. 



What Have We Learned? 
What Are the Choices? 
Where Should We Be Careful? 



' Some of the new twists proposed for teacher cenification have their counterparts in industry and 
government, or have been tried m various locales on smaller scales. It is worthwhile to look at the new 
elements and their historical counterparts and see what observations can be made* 



The plan should be comprehensive* 



11 the inicm to miprow ihc owNall quality of the leaching prof e^hion. then a coinprehens!\c plan 
not a piecemeal assault is required. Raising i^cores on the NTE alone wWl probably not have si/able, 
enduring pevtormancc ellecis. So far, no slate has such a plan operationaK alihough some arc closer 
than others. In 'Georgia, it .remains primarily a slate depariment and legislaiive effort with slight 
coordination with higher education. In North Carolina, the State Department ol Education and the 
(ioxemors ol the l*ni\ersiiy Systctn have agreed to draw up a plan> h may need to find legislative 
support buL wnh this open, rather public, joint beginning, the prospects are' good. 

Any state plan must treat the teacher production effort as a process and not an event, Kor a given level 
of quality or quantity outcome, the point where fmal certification is granted may not be the most critical 
point m the pipeline. Until the state plan shows a clear understanding of the several connections 
bctxvccn Imal outcomes and what needs to be done at the college entry point, or thccntrx pomt into the 
prolessional teaching education sequence, or in the design, operation, and evaluatiau of the student 
teaching experience, the state will probably end up disappointed in the results ol its efloris. 

Lead time is important. 

Without adequate time to get ready> n is usually wasteful, frustrating, and confusing to .shift too 
*rapidly from one system to another. Also, a shift without adequate preparation tends to increase costs 
and the cost impact is felt sharply and heavily in one short period rather than spread more comfortably 
over lime. A legislature would be wise to make clear ilscall for action, its desired results, and its stand on 
critical policy issues. Then it mu:>t be willing to give the appropriate operating agencies tinn* but not 
too much time to jjeneraie an operational plan. Haste in some .states has not been an aid to rational or 
complete development of a workable and reasonably efficient .system. Legi.slaiive impatience with the 
speed that its signals were being read and reacted to has been the root cau.sc of crash efforts later 
demanded of state agencies. There are ways for a legislature to shov^ the need for action without it trying 
to do all the planning, or planning only partially. 

Comprehensive pro^grams will not be cheap. 

A program that atiempis to deal with the overall pipeline system will not be cheap. Butt here afe w^nys 
to spread the costs over time and arrive at good, strong, and more carefully orchestrated and workable 
models. Planners can be asked for cost estimates of carrying out major modification under several 
alternative conditions. 1 hen the gains or losses m time and eflort and outcome avn be weighed against 
the dollar cost annually or cumulatively overa reasonable lime. Such an approach is not noxeK but rare 
among educational proposals. Requiring it in connection with the teacher pipeline probJem might lead 
to the wisest and most economical decision making on the pan of the legislative policymakers. 



Trained evaluators are a wise investment. 

If the quality improvement effort involves the appraisal and evaluation of prospective teachers 
during an internship or probationary period, and it seems eminently reasonable that it should, then the 
rating forms mu.st be carefully designed and the rater, specially selected and trained for the task. The 
Georgia approach .seems to recognise this and addresses ii directly. Doing it well will not be 
inexpensive, but this cost should be laid against the potential cost to theehildandsociety of not having 
this basic btep in the teacher preparation process at all or doing it poorly. 

Evaluation should be Insulated from local pressures. 

In designing the internship or probationary component where the prospective teacher is observed 
and evaluated in the field, much careful thought should go into just w ho should be on the evaluation 
team. It seems reasonable that one member might be a master teacher, from the school or district, who 
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his hid ample opportunity to observe the ctndtdite in school »nd clMtroom situations owr an 
extended period of lime. It also seems wise to include in the team it kait one experienced and trained 
individual who is from outside the particulsr school system in which the internship took place, possibly 
representing the broad interest of the state. 

It is no secret that hometown politics and local log tolling can enter into the hiring and retention of 
teachers. Sometimes this leads to acquiring good teachers and sometimes not. But th^ certification 
process— a process which carries its meaning across the entire sute, and into other itaiet—sho^dd beat 
free from local pressures and politics as possible. Each state will design its own process if it moves 
toward higher standards for teachers, but any sute should want to define and reach iu quality sundard 
by processes that are as objective, unbiased, and neutral in outlook as humanly possible. 

Test results should improve teacher preparation. 

As was noted earlier, the types of tests the states are considering cover quite an array of brands and 
kinds— from the national norm-referenced to the homegrown criterion-referenced variety. Each can 
have its place in a well-cooceivcd process leading from assessing initial interest and aptitudes in teaching 
to final certification and rccertification. But if the student is to benefit from the act of being tested, then 
the tests, regardless of their form, should have more than just a little diagnostic slant. Put differently, 
after being tested at a critical stage, it should be possibtefor the student, the training institution, and the 
state all to know where the student did well and where the student did poorly. Feedback of scores from 
the tests in readily usable and understandable form can aid both the student and the preparing 
institution to review methods and allocations of tin^e, and seek to improve procedures. 



Developmental programs should be a part of the process. 

When large numbers of students from particular educational institutions fail a test linked to some 
major outcome such as certification, some persons are quick to jump to the conclusion that the college 
alpnc is at fault and "has not taught the student anything.^ Remember, however, that some institutions 
by design, intent, or history will and do attract as beginning students individuals whose early elemen- 
tary and high school preparation was very weak and whose home support system was frail. The colleges 
that receive most of these students often add a great deal to what the students know when they leave and 
help them expand greatly what they can do. In the standard four-year period, these students may not be 
at the level that others can reach more easily, but the institution must insist on a competitive standard 
of excellence at the point of graduation. 

In addition, some of these presumably weaker students will have the attitudes and temperament, the 
patience and concern, required in many situations to make a truly effective teacher. To cut them off 
prematurely from a teaching career may be to deprive the state of some very good, potential teachers. 
As a consequence, any effort to improve overall quality by very tight screening at the front end should 
be coupled with strong skills developed programs to eiuible individuals initially screened out on 
achievement grounds to have an opportunity to develop the skills necessary to pass on to the next level. 
There is more to being a good teacher than intellectual problem-solving skills alone. Any good pipeline 
system must recognize this. 

Teachers should be involved. 

As states move to improve quality by adjusting the screens and treatments along the pijpeline, they 
will need to enlist the support of many groups. Chirf among these will be the teachers thei^selvet, both 
current and prospective. One should except some opposition, although to date ih^; organized 
opposition in the SREB states has not been particularly strong. Experience ih those states which have 
moved further along the path of change in the certification process suggests that key ingredients of i 
successful developmental plan include: 

• evidence of involvement for teachers in the design and operation of the plan; 

• recognition that most present teachers are competent and dedicated; 
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♦ empha5»is on the nouon thai as the pipeline is improved, one of the gains for ali teachers 
v^ill bii .strengthened education programj^ which will lead to broadened career 
opportunities. 

It i:i too eajiv in publicizing the new approach to stress the screening out aspects of the new process 
and forget that a major positive outcome for all who move through the pipeline successfully is a richer 
array of career opportunities, both initially and over a lifetime. 



Test scores must be understood by the public* 

One of the mo^^t important and difficult tasks is that of determining what the cutting scores will be on 
the tests that are to be iffserted into the process. The several situations where the Educational Tcsting 
Service has carried out validity studies of the NTE are excellent examples <rf the problem. In^ponseio 
court actions, a need arose for states to carry out quicklv validation studies of the NTE ifihe states 
wished to defend current or continued use of the tests. 

The validation model used by ETS in North Carolina. South Carolina, and Louisiana, for example, 
is acceptable in theory, efficient in time, and has a defensible logic. As it has emerged in practice, 
however, it leaves much /to be desired. Basically, it is a ''jury'' or "expert panel" model in which 
experienced teacher educators judge how well their students would do on the tests. From these 
judgments, it is possible to make estimates of the scores that might be made by hypothetical typical 
students who are competent in their speciali?ed area. These scores are usually lowered by two or more 
standard errors of measurement. 

When this process is completed, a problem arises". The resuhs are difficult for many professionals to 
accept rationally and usually boggle the mind of the layman. To illustrate, reported data from 
Louisiana indicate that a person would have to rank in the top half of all national graduates in order to 
be certified to teach in Physical Education, while a person seeking certification to leach English would 
only have to score between the lOth and 25th national percentiie ranks. From the statistician's 
viewpoint, this a condition rationally arrived at and explicable-- but from the public view hard to 
understand or accept. The long and short of it is that the setting of Cutting scores is a serious and 
extremely rmportani lask. It requires good stati>>ticiani>. carefully selected experts, and common sense 
10 .select a validation model and set up a final array of some score levels to make public. Great care 
i^hould be taken in how a is done, who does it. and how the results will be reported and used. Cutting 
scores on i>taie\vidc certification examinations not only has to be professionally done but publicly 
understandable and acceptable. 



Give a "'second chance'" on the tests. 

The effort to improve the process by inserting tests as screening or guiding devices along the w^^y 
should always be accomplished by provision for prospective students or candidates to retake the 
examinations. No test is so good that a single performance on the test should direct a student 
unalterably down one route rather than another. Casual retaking of the examinations can be readily 
controlled by the price set for taking the examinations, by establishing required waiiing periods before 
retaking, or similar policies alone or in combination. 

Improve student teaching and internship experiences^ 

Great care should be taken in studying and evaluating alternative models around which lo build 
student teaching and internships. Key ingredients of strong programs are. 

r 

♦ How the schools and classrooms to serve as field sites for student teaching or internships 
are selected to get the best teachers you will want them to learn under the best teaching 
modcb. not the most convenient a expedient. 

• How master teacher^ are identified, trained, and rewarded good teachers, just as good 
surgeons dr lawyers, should learn under a pro, but a pro who can teach a novice. 
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• How school adminisirators are trained for their roles in supervisirtg leaching. 

• Ho\K evaluation tcanris arc composed and trained; how they report; and to whomthcy 
repori> Thii> means an indepen4ent process^ free o! politics, and one that backs up 
judgments wuh data. 

• The process which standards lor successful completion of student leaching or intern- 
ships are cstabUshed. Extremely important here is the way in which these standards will be 
monitored to insure thai ihey are reasonably equivalent across the state. The whole new 
structure could collapse rather quickly if it became obvious ihai ceriification in one 
locality was based on a notion of professionalism that was considerably lower than one 
used in another pan of the state. 

• The design of the in-setvice program that will accompany this'period of structured field 
experience. Early e\aluavio\is should identify areas of need or weakness and the in-service 
education should be keyed to helping prospective teachers overcome these w-eakncsses. 



What about "teaching the test"? 

An argument frequently raised against moving in the dirccupn of adding a test requirement to the 
tc-acher education proccss'is thai doing so will lead to a standardization of the curriculum. Opponents 
often raise the cry thai with a test 6.urdle all colleges soon will be teaching only to the tests. This 
translates. Ihev will argue, into all colleges teaching the same things, Their ability to be creative and 
emphasize philosophic differences will be lessened, and the freedom to assert individuality will be lost. 

While interesting in theory, most of these concerns arc not very soundly based on demonstrable 
practical events. The competency tests proposed in Georgia^ for example, arc designed to measure the 
prospective teacher^ knowledge of skills and understandings as those skills arc tolje taught m the areas 
and k>r the grades lor xUiich the teacher is seeking certification. Defined this way. the ipsts arc 
NuffiCKNiih minimal to permit the colleges to add considerably more to their leacher educauon 
programs and. ilfeouraged. the> will leaching lo the test could be a problem, but is easily avoidable 
and can be roadih mlmmi/ed. This threat should never be enough to cause One to back nil. 

Ihe -teuchine lo the tcst^aVgumeni is rather commonly raised in educational circles but not nearly so 
much in other Holds, such as law and medicine, where there ha». been longer experience with cerliiying 
o. hccnsin^i oxaminanons. Finalls , some degree of teaching to the test isexactly what the planners have 
m mind, and v\ hai is probably needed. Keep in mind that the current situation is the result ol some lairly 
clear evidence that communications and mathematics skills are not being demonstrated by the teacher 
candidates. Ha Jakes alcst lor them to acquire these skills, then some teaching to ti may be just what the 
doctor should order. 

Whei<e does higher education fit in? 

Getting some pipeline improvements installed, much less getting ihein^o work, will take positive 
involvement of key groups from the higher education sector within ihc state. Discussions wuh those 
close to the planning tables in the five sample stales suggest they recognize this, but a look at the hard 
evidence ol active working involvement on the part of higher education in the plans indicates thai it is 
still spotty and. too often, superficial. The North Carolina approach appears strongest in this respect as 
it shows direct and equal partner involvement of public higher education from ihe outset. In the Noi;th 
Carolina model, there is a recognized reciprocity of roles among public higher education and the state 
department and the schools. The family of questions that begins "'If we do ihis. will youdo that?"seems 
to be getting considered, and. most important, answered. ^ 

I egislaturcs ought not to interpret ihe phrase "inviolvement of higher education" so narrowly as to 
cover just departments or schools of education. Much of the early work of all prospective teachers 
occurs in schools or colleges of arts and sciences, and many teachers will take a significant portion of 
their work m busines.s. the technologies, home economics, and many other specialized areas. 
Consequently, the state plan should encourage presidents, chancellors, top-level academic vice- 
.presidents, and difans to assist lacuhj^s 'outside the college of education to carry out their 
responsibilities in the process, ^ 
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A teacher surplus poses enrollment and funding problems. 

Enrollments in schools and departments of education have been dropping rather steadily, and in 
sonac cases sharply, for the last few years. The major cause would seem to be the great publicity given to 
the "teacher surplus. " But, legislative leaders shoul^ be careful in handling the term '*icacher surplus**— 
it's a slippery concept, as can be seen in Georgia, As mentioned earlier, Georgia has not been in a surplus 
conditionfot some years, it one defines the situation in terms of the'gap between the number of local 
teachers pfl^uced and vacant positions. As noted, the net result of the 1979 actions was to go from a 
small deficit to one of major size within a matter of mohths. 

The question of whether a state has or does not have a surplus may depend on the locality within the 
state or the teaching speciality. For instance, in several states where there is a generar teacher surplus," 
significant deficits of vocational teachers also exist, and have existed for several years. Job prospects in ^ 
those specific teacher fields are very good, if one is willing to relocate to that state. If the teacher 
production pipeline is modified to further restrict in number or quantity those who enter the colloges 
and universities or, at a later point, restrict the numbers entering the professional education sequence, a 
further downturn t>f ej>«rtknents in schools and departments of education is very likely, certainly in th^ 
short run. But this is a shbVt run that could last five years or more. ' ' r^- 

Since these coll/gcs irc^run on enrollment-driven formulas, this enrollment slow-down will cause 
them to drop faculVy teaching positions. Without some special protection, universities might Ibc forced 
to drop new, younger, and in many cases, better education professors from their payrolls as the 
enrollment-based funding will not permit them the resouijpes to retain these individuals. Existing\^nure 
and seniority practices will usually mean "last in/first out" when the enrollment drops. Special funding 
provisions may need to be established to guard against this possibility or targeted suppott might be 
given to programs that encourage more healthy approaches to resolving the downturn problem. More 
attractive retirement options might enable a universify to encourage selective retirements and, in the 
process, maintain their strongest cadre of education faculty. 

Another approach emphasizing a specified period of special funding for education programs on a 
program rather than enrollment base mi^ht be instituted. This would seek to avoid precipitant lossts 
and enable the mstiiuiion through attrition over time to move to a more stable and stronger base. As a 
further compli<^ting problem, itWill be necessary lo devote some additional resources and much 
administrative attention to the re-education and renewal of some existing education faculty whoare not 
as much in touch with the demands of the contemporary school as is desirable. 

Racial balance will present special diffliulties. 

The plan should address ihequestionofhowthe states Will maintain or improve racial balance within 
the pools ol employed and practicing teachers. So far the test performance results in all states make 
clear that the imposition of new and higher standards will result initially in much greater numbers of 
black candidates failing to meet the new standards. Proposed interim solutions arc waivers of score 
requirements, or permitting hiring dij>crepancies within certain set limits, Thes<i|pfcld be considered 
only temporary solutions a.s slates move to reach an equitable racial mix in their credentialcd teacher 
lorce. . V 

Policies will have iVipeak to the upgrading and suppj^rt of developmental education programs, 
special courses ol study during pre-service or in-service periods at both the pre-professional and 
prolessional levels, and the like. The support given to tKe proposed certification changes in thcSREB 
states by blacks is clearly built on t he expectation t hat the cha^|ge<i will*ejtefit their children, and benpfit 
them reasonably soon. An initial price to pay will be a di.minyshed number of black teachers certified. 
1 hi.«. i.s. within limits, apparently tolerable, but that cost cannot go on too long or we easily can expceta 
turnaround ol that black .support. In the long term, it is of considerable importance that the current 
wide gap between the pcrformatice of prohpective black and white teachers eliminated. Fach year 
greater numbers ol young blacks will enter into the middle class structure with increa,scd and elevated 
options and should not and cannot be shut off from career options due to weaknesses which can be 
remedied. 
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Research can tell how it*s working. 

The plan must provide for a supportive research program. Without this, neither the program 
administrators nor the legislature will be able to tell if the new approach is working at all, where it is 
strong or weak . what its real costs are, what trade-offs have beei\ involved that were not initially evident 
and what needs to be done lo^nitor, fine^tonc, and make the process more efficient The research 
program should incorporate quality control checks; studies of student flow^who enters moves 
through, or leaves the process at each critical stage), teacher production relative to supply and demand 
iJcls and predictive connections among the several tests; and t>ic assessments and evcluations at the 
various levels of the process. In sum, the research program must provide answers to such questions as: 
What difference has the new system made? Is it worth it? Can wc get the same or better results for less 
cost? In the lon^^m how will this shape the total educational system? 

Will better rewards yield better teachers? 

Changes in the pipeline by adding to or^ighiening the key filters along the process r>robably will not, 
in and of themselves, change drastically the quality of teachers produced. The rtistory of other 
professions is clear on this point. While a mora vigorous, demanding, and intellectually stimulating 
process will attract better students, it is the reward at the end of the process that will make thefmalgoal 
souRht, and the process tolerated, by the b<stter students. Then they, iMurn, will be the examples that 
encourage other students to work hard to meet the new standards. Until salaries are raised, working 
conditions improved, frustrations reduced, and societal recognition and respect moved upward, 
suDplics of the new oualitv teacher will probably continue to be low. Or, following this sp^sm of quality 
consciousness, standards will dip to a point where the needed numbersare passed through the pipeline. 

This situation presents the usual chicken and egg problem for the legislature and other public policy- 
makers Do you raise rewards before qu&liiy improves to attract belter people Ordo you wan imnlqml- 
itv improves before the rewards are raised to recognize the actual quality gained? Past history suggests 
rn'ovinc the twoalong in a planned and supportive way. but the first step will probably have to begetting 
the rewards up, even if this means, initially, rewarding some people whose quality is not quite what it 
should be Earlv research that the legislature might request wouU be a market study |0 determine the 
cniical elements in a teaching career which would have to be Modified to attract better quality teachers 
and hold those present good teachers who, together and over time, would forma qualiiaiively stronger 
work force This research must cover prospective teachers or those students in general who have the 
prerequisite skills and interests one would like to see applied to leaching. Surveys of only those teachm 
already in place might be of limned help. Marketplace research could provide the legislature with a 
better idea pf the long-iym cost implications of screening and renumerative alternatives and needed 
policy modifications, such as the attention devoted to reducing discipline problems withm the 
schools unquestionably a major factor in' repelling prospective teachers and urging otherwise good 
ones out early. , 

t 

The principal plays a key role. 

'Any administrator of educational institutions who has studied lor any length of time the question ol 
whv .some schools seem to be more effective or productive iha n others will have little trouble identifying 
the'kcv role plaved by the top locaWevel administrator ^the principal. Unless the principal is well- 
trained skilled in managing resources, and able to functionras an intellectual leader and curriculum 
implememcr, then the collection of, skills and talents within a school will not be pulled together ma way 
that brings the maximum benefit to the student. Unless a state addresses this problein with the same 
vigoi and attention devoted to the certification of teacher*;, ii is headed toward disappointment and wiH 
waste energy and funds. 

The whole process of trying to get more quality imo teachers will not work on behall ol studemsand" 
society unless much more' attention is paid to the crucial role ol the school principal. None of the .state 
plans developed so far are very clear on this point. Georgia is building cpmpeiency tests lor 
administrators but littie said in the approach about the performance evaluation of these individuals. 
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The North Carolmatlian makes no specific reference to the issue— a point that has already been noted 
by participants in some of the public hearings in North Carolina on the plan. Florida has passed a"BUl 
calling for the establishment of a training program for administrators, but it is not clcar.ho>^ much of 
this training will be lo de vx-lop a curriculum or academic mar»ager veisus a virtuoso of the eafctcria 
money or a manager of a motor pool and sports areqa. What are the criteria against which a principal 
should be measured? How does the proposed course fit these needs? And what form d^es on-the-job 
evaluation take? Until there are good answers to.these questions, it is not possible to know wljctherthe 
program is a training program or a time filler. 



Opportunities for Cooperative Action 

The SREB states seem to be moving briskly, if unevenly, toward a slUi loosely defined common 
goal the improvement of teacher quality. If ihey move .totally independently of each other, th'ey run 
the risk of rediscox'eririg ihc wheel many times over, repeating nystakes needlessly, and spending much 
more for ihc developnieni of a tooJ-or service than would be required if the cost or experience were 
shared. In this situation, fhc slates might wisely consider how cooperative undertakings miahi be 
developed to reduce end-product cost and lessen expenditures of time, funds, and talent. C^efully 
developed, much could occur in cooperative settings that would in no way jnfring^~tt»^e very 
legiii mate, demand that each state d<.M.elop a unique and individualiV.ed pipeline that, fits us own 
Nituation best, vSome of the po.s.sible cot>pcrative efforts include: 7 



Create a regiojia) exchange to share information 
on plans, progress and ^accomplishments. 

An informal arrangement of representatives from each state could provide a j,wifi. timely, and quite 
lov\-co.st mechanism for learning from each other. .Special reports or .s.tatc-of-ihe-ari papers might be 
generated to aid all who are involved in refashioning their Mate pipelines. ln.siead of rediscovering ihe 
uheel. each state m^hi end up with a, much rounder- one/ * « 

Undertake multi-state effort to define ^ 
key competencies and performance objectives. 

Some state^ could builjl on work already begun in other states. Significant sa\ings m lime and cost, 
plus improved opportunity for checking ihe reliability andaransferabiliiy of concepts, should be 
present in such a cooperative undertaking. 



Jointly develop item pools or performance Indicators. 

Why should each state Tinti that a sizable amount of money has been spent to develop an item bank 
(or a particular competency that. wh<^ completed, looked just hke the item bank of a neighboring state 
lor a quite similarly d«£ined competency? Cooperative building of item banks for commonly defined 
competencies does not mean each stale will end up with ihe same testi, For example. Alabama might get 
Its unique test by selecting competency numbers I through 10. while Georgia prefers a test containing 
competency numbers 5 through 

Pursue cooperative research efforts. 

All states will want to do studies of student flow through their pipelines. Use of common research 
models and data colli:ction devices could greatly assist iif the interpretation and use of each others 
experience. Each year thousands of teachers, prospective and veieran» move back and forth across slate 
lines. Studies of this mobility, and of the effect of certification processes on who moves where and which 
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state gets what, arc needed now and will grow as each state moves in its own way to shore up its 
quaUtative requirements. 

The list of p(*>sibiliiies th^t are growing out of ihib shared interest in teacher quality is long, Whai is 
crystal clear t<^ay'is that it this cooperative effort is to be pursued and used most fruitfully, it must 
begin now. In a short time it Will be too late for the cooperative approach to be the powerful tool it is 
now. ' . / 



The goal of the teacher pipeline l^as not changed in 50 years. Each year or so we have made 
adjust mentii in the dimension's of our goals the numbers of teachers, the time to produce; the cost we 
are willing to pay. and the quality levd we will accept at the end. TKe pipeline is changing again, this 
lime ostensibly in the direction of higher quality output. Will the changes being designed in the 
legislative bodies 
changes proposed 




go far enough? There is not yet evidence to be sure. It could be another ila^^h tn the pan. w netner H^w^ii^ 
do much or little depends on how serious the llates ai^ about recognising' a ndyeali/Jng that it is a 
pipeline f^robkm with todays ahildren"as the raw material input and their children as the beneficiaries 
or viciin^ of what decided now. h not a problem of one-testt one-time crcdcntialing alone. 
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